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Soul, Body and Transcendence in 


St. Teresa of Avila 


In the history of philosophy three rather different accounts of 
the relation of a person to transcendence have been delineated. The 
philosophers Plato, Nietzsche and Jaspers may serve as paradigm examples 
for these three alternatives. The focal point of their differentiation 
is the question of the way in which the union of soul and body relates to 
the move towards or into transcendence. Put simply, Plato suggests that 
transcendence entails a rejection of body, while Nietzsche suggests the 
opposite, namely that transcendence entails a rejection of the soul. 
Jaspers puts forward a different notion altogether when he describes 
transcendence as involving a movement precisely in and through an integration 
of soul and body. 

Before considering which of these three alternatives best describe 
St. Teresa's theory of transcendence, it is helpful to develop the historical 


alternatives in more detail. 


I 


The View That Transcendence Demands a Rejection of Body 


While Plato does not use the word "transcendence" in his consideration 
of the goal of a philosophical life, he nonetheless describes the effort to 
go beyond the limitations of ordinary life as involving a rejection of body. 


In the Phaedo, Socrates explains: "We are in fact convinced that if we are 


ever to have pure knowledge of anything, we must get rid of the body and 
contemplate things by themselves with the soul by i¢eerese* Accordingly, 
philosophy becomes the "practice of dying and death" or the practice of 
the separation of soul from body and the identification of the self with 


the soul. Plato continues: 


And purification, as we saw some time ago in our discussion, 
consists in separation of the soul as much as is possible 
from the body, and accustoming it to withdraw from all 
contact with the body, and concentrate itself by itself, and 
to have its dwelling, so far as it can, both now and in the 
future, alone by itself, freed from the shackles of the body .2 


Therefore, if we consider Plato as describing a kind of activity of 
transcendence when he is considering the move from ignorance to knowledge, 
or an experience of purification, it would follow that this philosophical 
theory argues that transcendence occurs only through a rejection of the 


body. 


II 


The View That Transcendence Demands a Rejection of Soul 


In direct contrast to this view, Nietzsche argues in Thus Spake 


Zarathustra that the concept of soul is an illusion: 


The awakened, the enlightened man says: I am body entirely, 
and nothing beside; and soul is only a word for something 
in the body.3 


For Nietzsche, Plato's suggestion that transcendence occurs through an 
identification with the soul is false. Instead, he argues that a person 


achieves transcendence through identification with the body alone: 


Behind your thoughts and feelings, my brothers, stands 
a mighty commander, an unknown sage -~ he is called 
Self, He lives in your body, he is your body. ... 


Your Self can no longer perform that act which it most 
desires to perform; to create beyond itself. ... 


Your Self wants to perish, and that is why you have 


become despisers of the body! For no longer are you 
able to create beyond yourselves.4 


Again while Nietzsche, like Plato, did not use the word "transcendence", 
it is clear that he is describing an activity of creation as the goal of 
philosophical life. This movement of creation "beyond yourselves" is a 
transcendence of the old self. For Nietzsche, transcendence demands a 


rejection of soul and a complete identification with the body. 


Iil 
The View That Transcendence Demands an Integration 


of Soul and Body 


It is the contemporary philosopher and psychiatrist Karl Jaspers 
who has developed a theory of transcendence as a move into greater 
integration of body and soul. In his monumental three volume work 
entitled Philosophy, Jasper states: "We shall go in for the concrete 
transcendending that enables man to get beyond the world without losing the 
worla."” If we say that Plato went beyond the world by losing the body, 
and Nietzsche went beyond the world by losing the soul, it follows that 


Jaspers is seeking a different meaning for transcendence than his two 


predecessors. 


Jaspers understands transcendence to be the activity through which 


a person moves from a superficial dimension of existence to an authentic 


existence. 


It is the individual as such who transcends from 
his empirical self to his intrinsic self, in the 
historic, untransferable concreteness of his being 
in existence,6 


Calling this authentic self an "existence", Jaspers argues that a person 
can only make this move of transcendence from a superficial existence to 
authentic existence when in relation to something outside the self which 
is called "Transcendence". He concludes in Reason and Existence: "I am 
Existence only as I know Transcendence as the power through which I 
genuinely am mysere i” 

The emphasis upon the integration of self in its "historic 
concreteness" demands the retention of the empirical self, characterized 
by Jaspers as including "matter, living body, and soul," but it also demands 
a moving beyond or transcending of empirical self by reaching towards 
"Existence (as) the dark ground of selfhood, the concealment out of which 
I come to encounter myself and for which Transcendence first becomes real." 
Therefore, for Jaspers, transcendence rejects neither body nor soul, but 


insists upon the integration of these two factors in personal identity. 


IV 


Evaluation of St. Teresa 


In her writings the sixteenth century Spanish mystic and Church 
reformer drew extensively upon two different but complementary metaphors 


to describe the progress of a person towards transcendence. In the first 


metaphor from her Life St. Teresa described the person as like a gardener 
whose prayer moved through four different processes of watering: bya 

well, an aquaduct, a river and eats These levels of prayer were also 
given the following, more technical, descriptions: mental prayer, prayer 
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of quiet, union and rapture. 


In the Life, St. Teresa is explicit that the goal of the "gardener" 


is to produce plants or "virtues". 


With the help of God we must strive like good gardeners 
to get these plants to grow and take pains to water them 
so that they don't wither but come to bud and flower and 
give forth a most pleasant fragrance to provide 
refreshment for this Lord of ours. Then. He will often 
come to take delight in this garden and find His joy 
among these virtues.1ll 


The immediate implication of this description of the goal of prayer as the 
practice of virtue is that Teresa emphasized the kind of integration of 
body and soul that is a necessary prerequisite for virtuous action. 

In her complementary metaphor from The Interior Castle seven, rather 
than four, levels of prayer are described. Here the meeting place of 


God and the person is shifted from an outdoor garden to the inner dwelling 


of the soul itself: 


I shall now speak about that which will provide us 

a basis to begin with. It is that we consider our 
soul to be like a castle made entirely out of a 
diamond or of a very clear crystal, in which there 
are many rooms, just as in heaven there are many 
dwelling places. For in reflecting upon it 
carefully, Sisters, we realize that the soul of the 
just person is nothing else but a paradise where the 
Lord says He finds His delight.12 


Once again, however, the virtuous person (with a just soul) is presented 


as the goal of human activity. 

The question which will now be posed is: how does St. Teresa 
understand the relation of the soul and body in her analysis of the 
movement into transcendence from a lower to a higher level of personal 
existence? How does her analysis relate to the theories suggested at 
the beginning of this paper? In answering this question four levels of 


prayer will be used as the differentiation points of stages of personal 


transformation. 


First Level: Mental Prayer 


In the Life, Teresa describes this stage as the prayer of 
"beginners": 


Beginners in prayer, we can say, are those who draw 

water from the well. This involves a lot of work on 
their own part, as I have said. They must tire 
themselves in trying to recollect their senses. 13 


St. Teresa states that the first experience of a person seeking to move 
towards transcendence is one of resistence in the body. Tiredness, 
distraction, incapacity for the mind to follow images and thoughts of God 
occur when the will tries to aim itself towards God. As a result, the 
person focuses almost completely on the body and the material world. 


In The Interior Castle Teresa develops this aspect of the first 


level in more detail: 


It is a shame and unfortunate that through our own fault 
we do not understand ourselves or know who we are. .. . 
We are incomparably more (stupid) when we do not strive 
to know who we are, but limit ourselves to considering 
only roughly these bodies. Because we have heard and 


because faith tells us so, we know we have souls. 
But we seldom consider the precious things that can 
be found in this soul, or who dwells within it, or 
its high beauty. . .. All our attention is taken 
up with the plainness of the diamond's setting or 
the outer wall of the castle: that is, with these 
bodies of ours.14 


Persons in the world have developed such a habit of thinking that they 
simply "are their body", that they do not consider the soul. Nietzsche 
would argue that in order to transcend, or to create beyond oneself, a 
person should reject all notion of soul and say: "I am body entirely". 
Teresa, however, understands this view of personal identity as limiting 
oneself simply to the "outer wall of the castle". 

In suggesting the practice of mental prayer, Teresa hopes to lead 
a person away from a total preoccupation with the outer wall of the 
castle, or the body. She states: “Insofar as I can understand the door 
of entry to this castle is prayer and resieations > Mental prayer, then, 
is the way of access to the first experience of transcendence. It 
demands the exercise of the will and the attempt to think about something 


other than the body or general activities in the world. 


Second Level: Prayer of Quiet 


In the Life, Teresa describes this movement as being initiated by 
God and not the human will. "For anyone who has experience, it is 
impossible not to understand soon that this little spark cannot be seduiredco © 
In this movement, however, the will is turned away from the body and the 


external world which had held it in the first level, and it is oriented 


towards God. 


Only the will is occupied in such a way that, without 
knowing how, it becomes captive. . .. The other two 
faculties (intellect and memory) help the will to be 
capable of enjoying so much good -- although sometimes 
it happens that even though the will is united, they are 
very unhelpful. .. . They are like doves that are 
dissatisfied with the food the owner of the dovecot 
gives them without their having to work. They go to 
look for food elsewhere, but they find it so scarce that 
they return. And thus these faculties go away and then 
come back to see if the will might give them what it 
enjoys.16 


In this description we see that a new orientation of one aspect of the 
soul, namely the will, has shifted away from its old orientation towards 
the body even though the memory and understanding appear to flit back and 
forth between the new orientation and the old one. Therefore, the person 
has not achieved a full integration. Indeed, the experience would tend 
to Feel more like disintegration, for the will appears to be moving in 
one direction and the faculties in another? / However, it is because this 
experience of disintegration has been directly caused by the movement into 
the second level of prayer that Teresa understands it as an activity 
transcending the original state. 

The second and third dwelling places in The Interior Castle 
correspond roughly to this prayer of quiet in the Life. Here Teresa 


describes the crisis which greets the person in this movement into 


transcendence: 


And the affliction of the poor soul: it doesn't know 
whether to continue on or to return to the first room. 
Reason, for its part, shows the soul that it is mistaken 

in thinking that these things of the world are not worth 
anything when compared to what it is aiming after. Faith, 
‘however, teaches it about where it will find fulfillment.18 
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If a person persists in remaining open to this prayer of quiet which must 
be initiated by God and not by efforts of the human will itself, then 
eventually there may be a movement into a third level. Teresa remarks 
that most people do not go beyond the prayer of quiet, and that their 

move to full self-knowledge stops part way at this point. They therefore 
live out their lives vascillating between the mental prayer which is the 
effort of their own will, and the prayer of quiet in which their will is 
joined momentarily to the will of God. Therefore, they understand 
themselves not as totally body, nor as totally soul, nor as an integrated 
existent with soul and body. Instead, they are characterized precisely 
through lack of integration and vacillation from one level of existence 

to another. Therefore, people in this second level of existence experience 
themselves most of the time as being comprised of a soul and a body in 


conflict. 


Third Level: Prayer of Union 


In the next level of prayer, according to the Life, the intellect 


joins the will in its union with God: 


For God takes to Himself the will and even the 
intellect. . . . The memory remains free, but it 
seems to be joined with the imagination. And 
since it sees itself alone, the war it wages is 
something to behold -- how it strives to disturb 
everything. 


In this struggle the lack of integration of the self is even more painful. 
St. Teresa recommends, however, that an inner decision to ignore the memory 


and imagination will free the person to enter more deeply into the prayer of 
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union. In this situation the individual makes a choice to identify with 
the higher, rather than the lower, faculties of the soul. 

The prayer moves beyond the artificial aquaduct of the second 
stage and becomes like a river which naturally and forcefully "waters" 


the garden of the soul: 


By this means the garden is irrigated with much less 
labor, although some labor is required to direct the 
flow of water. .. . This prayer is a sleep of the 
faculties: the faculties neither fail entirely to 
function nor understand how they function. The 
consolation, the sweetness, and the delight are 
incomparably greater than that experienced in the 
previous prayer. ... This experience doesn't seem 

to me to be anything else than an almost complete death 
to all earthly things and an enjoyment of God. 


In another place in the same text she exclaims: "The joy is so great that 
it sometimes seems the soul is at the very point of going forth from the 
body. It begins to appear that in this third level of prayer the 
Platonic theory of transcendence is operating, namely, that transcendence 
occurs in and through the loss of the body and a complete identification 
of the soul. 

In the fourth and fifth dwelling places of The Interior Castle 


similar kinds of passages are in evidence: 


Thus the death is a delightful one, an uprooting from 
the soul of all the operations it can have while being 
in the body. The death is a delightful one because 

in truth it seems that in order to dwell more perfectly 
in God the soul is so separated from the body that I 
don't even know if it has life enough to breathe. 22 


In this prayer of union, transcendence appears to lead to a separation of 


body and soul with a rejection of bodily life. 
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However, St. Teresa rejects this conclusion, First, she argues 
that virtuous acts and not experiences of prayer are the true signs of 


union with God: 


Works are what the Lord wants! He desires that if you 
see a Sister who is sick to whom you can bring some 
relief, you have compassion on her and not worry about 
losing this devotion. .. . This is true union with His 


will.23 


Consequently, the goal of the prayer of union is actually not to be 
found in the moments in which the faculties are "asleep" but rather in 

the virtuous actions that issue forth from this brief experience. This 
means that the movement of the soul away from the body in prayer has the 
opposite result of a greater integration of soul and body in specific acts. 
For the first time, the person experiences the world not as aeactnins 
pulling him or her back from union, but rather as drawing him or her 
forward into a concrete expression of the union. 


In the Life, Teresa develops a similar line of argument: 


In sum, the virtues are now stronger than in the previous 
prayer of quiet. The soul can't ignore them because it 
sees that it is different and doesn't know how this 

happened, It begins to perform great deeds by means of 
the fragrance the flowers give, for the Lord desires that 
they bloom so that it may see that it possesses virtue.24 


The prayer of union which appears to tear apart the union of body and soul, 
in fact issues immediately in virtuous actions which demand a full 


integration of body and soul: 


It seems to me this kind of prayer is a very apparent 
union of the whole soul with God. But seemingly His 
Majesty desires to give leeway to the faculties so that 
they may understand and rejoice in the many things He 
is accomplishing here. 
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Therefore, while the intellect is "asleep" just for a moment in the prayer 
of union, it is soon released to take part in the full intensity of daily 


affairs: 


Although this prayer seems entirely the same as the prayer 
of quiet I mentioned, it is different -- partly because in 
the prayer of quiet the soul didn't desire to move or stir, 
rejoicing in that holy idleness of Mary; and in this prayer 
it can also be Martha in such a way that it is as though 
engaged in both the active and contemplative life together. 
It tends to works of charity and to business affairs that 
have to do with its state in life and to reading; although 
it isn't master of itself completely. 


St. Teresa is convinced that rejection of the body and the complete 
identification with the soul is an example of false transcendence. In 
The Interior Castle she describes people who spend hours in prayer. Her 
cure for this "total absorption" with the soul and neglect of the body was 


to focus entirely on the needs of the body: 


One person happened to remain eight hours in this state. 
By sleeping and eating and avoiding so much penance, 
this person got rid of the stupor .. . for there was 
someone who understood her. She had misled both her 
confessor and other persons, as well as herself.2/ 


Teresa repeats that the prayer of union has a very short duration during 


which the faculty of the intellect is "asleep": 


It must be understood that when something is truly from 
God there is no languishing in the soul. ... Nor does 
the experience last so long, but for a very short while -- 
although one becomes absorbed again. In such prayer, if 
the cause of it is not weakness, as I said, the body is 
not worn down nor is any external feeling produced. 28 


Therefore, this third level of prayer, or entry into the fourth and fifth 
mansion of the soul results in the impetus towards an integration of body 


and soul in human action, Human transcendence occurs precisely through 
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the meeting with the Divine Transcendence which in turn integrates those 


aspects of soul and body which had previously been in tension or conflict. 


Fourth Level: Prayer of Rapture 


In the highest level of prayer, St. Teresa describes one further 
dimension of integration. In addition to the absorbtion of the will in 
the second level, and of the intellect in the third level, now the senses 
and memory also become absorbed, so that the entire soul is held in 
complete union with God. In the Life St. Teresa gives the following 


analysis: 


In this fourth water the soul isn't in possession of 
its senses, but it rejoices without understanding what 
it is rejoicing in. It understands that it is 
enjoying a good in which are gathered together all 
goods, but this good is incomprehensible. All the 
senses are occupied in this joy in such a way that none 
is free to be taken up with any other exterior or 
interior thing.29 


The specific senses are mentioned in another passage in the same text: 


The eyes close without one's wanting them to close; or 

if a person keeps them open, he sees hardly anthing -- 
nor does he read or succeed in pronouncing a letter. ... 
He hears but doesn't understand what he hears. ... In 
vain does he try to speak because he doesn't succeed in 
forming a word. .. All the external energy is lost. 30 


In this particular union of the soul with God, the body appears to 


be left behind: 


In these raptures it seems that the soul is not animating 
the body. Thus there is a very strong feeling that the 
natural body heat is failing it. The body gradually grows 
cold. 31 
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For the Spanish mystic this kind of prayer even resembled a state of 


death: 


That which comes from heaven . ... causes more torment 
because the desire increases in such a way that, in my 
opinion, the intense pain sometimes takes away sensory 
consciousness; but this intensity lasts only a short 
time. The experience resembles the death agony. ... 
Sometimes my pulse almost stops, according to what a 
number of the Sisters say who at times are near me and 
know more, and my arms are straight, and my hands so 
stiff that occasionally I cannot join them. As a result, 
even the next day I feel pain in the pulse and in the 
body, as if the bones were disjoined.32 


Once again, this description appears to suggest a Platonic 
separation of soul and body and a complete identification with the soul. 
The intensity of identification with the soul is so great that at times 


even the body levitates: 


The body was left so light that all its weight was gone, 
and sometimes this feeling reached such a point that I 
almost didn't know how to put my feet on the ground. Now 
when the body is in rapture it is as though dead, 
frequently being unable to do anything of itself. 33 


Teresa argues, however, that these raptures should not be considered as a 
goal in life. In fact, she prayed to God to take them away from her 
because they interfered with her life in the community. She stated 
several times that they occurred completely against her will and that they 


were neither sought after nor desired. In the Life she exclaims: 


We are not angels but we have a body. To desire to be 
angels while we are on earth -- and as much on earth as 
I was -- is foolishness. 34 


In The Interior Castle we find this last level of prayer described 


as a movement into further intensity of union with God and then a 
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corresponding movement back out into fully integrated activity with people 
in the world. Corresponding to the fourth level of the watering of a 
garden, by the abundance of rain, Teresa describes the movement into the 
sixth and seventh dwelling places of the soul as spiritual betrothal and 
as a spiritual marriage. 


The sixth dwelling place is described as follows: 


And thus you will see what His Majesty does to conclude 
this betrothal, which I understand comes about when He 

gives the soul raptures that draw it out of its senses. 
For if it were to see itself so near this great majesty 
while in its senses, it would perhaps die.35 


Teresa struggles to understand the relation of body and soul during this 
intense experience. Using the notion of the spirit as being the highest 


part of the soul, she states: 


Well, now, to return to this quick rapture of the spirit. 
It is such that the spirit truly seems to go forth from 
the body. On the other hand, it is clear that this 
person is not dead; at least, he cannot say whether for 
some moments he was in the body or not. It seems to him 
that he was entirely in another region different from 
this in which we live.3 


Her analysis continues to run up against the paradox that if the soul 


really had completely left the body, then the person would be dead. 


Whether all this takes place in the body or not, I 
wouldn't know; at least I wouldn't swear that the soul 
is in the body or that the body is without a soul.37 


She seeks for another metaphor which might be able to help her in this 


dilemma, but she concludes that it too is faulty: 
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I have often thought that just as the sun while in the 
sky has such strong rays that, even though it doesn't 
move from there, the rays promptly reach the earth, so 
the soul and the spirit, which are one, would be like 

the sun and its rays. Thus, while the soul remains in 
its place, the superior part rises above it. In a word, 
I don't know what I am saying.3 


The seventh dwelling place initiates a union so complete between 


the soul and God that there is no longer any separation. 


You must understand that there is the greatest difference 
between all the previous visions and those of this dwelling 
Place. Between the spiritual betrothal and the spiritual 
marriage the difference is as great as that which exists 
between two who are betrothed and two who can no longer be 


separated. 39 


There is no longer any concern about the soul leaving the body because God 


has entered permanently into the center of the soul itself. 


In the spiritual marriage, there is still much less 
rememberance of the body because this secret union takes 
place in the very interior center of the soul, which 
must be where God Himself is, and in my opinion there is 
no need of any door for Him to enter. 40 


The paradox which plagued Teresa in the sixth dwelling place, namely how 
can the soul be both gone and present to the body no longer exists, for 
the soul has not left the body at all. Instead, God has wed the soul and 


lives within it. 


The spiritual betrothal is different, for the two often 
separate. ... In this other favor from the Lord, no. 
The soul always remains with its God in that center.41 


As a result of this total inner union with God, the person seeks to 


be released through works of charity: 
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All its concern is taken up with how to please Him more 
and how or where it will show Him the love it bears Him. 
This is the reason for prayer, my daughters, the purpose 
of this spiritual marriage: the birth always of good 
works, good works. 42 


Therefore, the final goal of Teresa's several levels of transcendence is 
the total integration of soul and body in virtuous action which issues 


forth from a complete union with God. 


Conclusion 


At the outset of this paper three different approaches to 
transcendence were summarized. Plato suggested that transcendence 
demanded a rejection of body, Nietzsche a rejection of soul, and Jaspers 
a move towards integration of body and soul. In analysing St. Theresa's 
theory as expressed in her Life and The Interior Castle, it would appear 
that while at times she expresses a kind of Platonic rejection of body, 
this movement out of body is both temporary and against her will. For 
Plato, on the other hand, as expressed by Socrates in the Phaedo, the 
practice of dying by the separation of soul and body was both chosen and 
considered as the ultimate and eternal goal of human life. 

There does not appear to be any place in St. Teresa in which the 
Nietzschian rejection of soul applies to her own move towards transcendence. 
However, she does describe people who have no interest in this progress 
towards union with God as not knowing that they have a soul, that is, as 
not knowing who they are. 


It follows, that Jaspers' theory of transcendence most closely 
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approximates that of St. Teresa, when her complete theory of transcendence 
is examined. For even though there are moments in which the soul appears 
to be severed in part from the body, Teresa always insists that the goal of 
the movement into greater authenticity is the practice of human virtue, and 
particularly of charitable works. Jaspers describes the move from an 
“empirical self to an intrinsic self". This movement parallels that of 
Teresa's movement from the first to the seventh dwelling place within the 
Interior Castle. 

Finally, Jaspers argues that it is only by knowing a Transcendence 
outside of ourselves that we can move into an authentic existence "through 
which I genuinely am myself". For Teresa, the concrete manifestation of 
this Transcendence is the God who wedded her, soul and body. Therefore, 
her writings appear to follow the general lines of the movement into 
transcendence suggested by Jaspers. Its goal is an integration of body 


and soul and a subsequent release of creative human activity into the world. 
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